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with whom he had lived were real men; he had had but
to describe them as he had known them. Not so with
his primitive Britons, who were the work of his imagina-
tion. His Arabs live, his Celts do not. Arabia Deserta has
the actuality of Homer; The Dawn in Britain is, after all,
wholly artificial. So, one might say, is the Aeneid. But,
first, the world of Aeneas was by no means so remote
from Virgil as that of Caractacus from Doughty; second,
Virgil used his story as the means by which every tremor
of a subtle consciousness might find expression; and,
third, he was creating at once a new poetry and a new
language. So Doughty himself in Arabia Deserta had
struck new fires out of the English speech; he is fanatical,
but not in his language. In The Dawn in Britain his
fanaticism has invaded his art.

Whatever the language of Arabia Deserta may be, it is
not primitive: it has the richness of a fine eclecticism
and a sure sense of propriety. To secure his effects
Doughty freely chose the finest tools. But by the time
he had begun to write poetry he had become possessed
by a theory of diction, derived not from any considera-
tion of the language itself, but wholly from moral pre-
possessions* In Spenser, he held, English had reached
its brief perfection, and in him already had begun to
decline. Chaucer he could with an effort accept, but he
could never mention him without heaving a sigh over
the broadness of Geoffrey's humour. But with these two
men the English language began and ended for Doughty
the poet. Such a phrase as ca subtle crepitation' became
impossible to him.

There may seem to have been a certain wisdom in his
deliberate archaism. He had determined to write of
early Britons: then why not use the English language
when it Is nearest to their simplicity, yet still an English